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From the London Metropolitan, 
JAPHET IN SEARCH OF A FATHER. 
(Continued.) 


I think some people shook me by the hand, and others 
shouted as 1 walked in the open air, but I recollect no 
more. I afterwards was informed that I had been re- 
prieved, that I had been sent for, and a long exhortation 
delivered to me, for it was considered that my life must 
have been one of error, or I should have applied to my 
friends, and have given my name. My not answering, 
was attributed to shame and confusion—my glassy eye 
had not been noticed—my tottering step, when led in ~ 
the jailers, attributed to other causes; and the magis- 
trates shook their heads as I was led out of their pre- 
sence. The jailer had asked me several times where I 
intended to go. At last, I had told him to seek my father, 
and darting away from him, I had run like a madman 
down the street. Of course he had no longer any power 
over me; but he muttered, as I fled from him, “I’ve a 
notion he’ll soon be locked up again, poor fellow ! it’s 
turned his brain for certain.” As I passed along, my 
unsteady step naturally attracted the attention of the 
passers by ; but they attributed it to intoxication. Thus 
was I allowed to wander away in a state of madness, and 
before night I was far from the town. What passed, 
and whither I had bent my steps, I cannot tell. All I 
know is, that after running like a maniac, seizing every 
body by the arm that I met, staring at them with wild 
and flashing eyes ; and sometimes in a solemn voice, at 
others in a loud, threatening tone, startling them with 
the interrogatory, “ Are you my father ?” and then dart- 
ing away, or sobbing like a child, as the humour took me, 
I had crossed the country, and three days afterwards I 
was picked up at the door of a house in the town of 
Reading, exhausted with fatigue and exposure, and 
nearly dead. When I recovered, I found myself in bed, 
my head shaved, my arm bound up, after repeated 
bleedings, and a female figure sitting by me. 

“ God in heaven! where am L?” exclaimed I, faintly. 

“ Thou hast called often upon thy earthly father duri 
the time of thy illness, friend,” replied a soft voice. “It 
rejoiceth me much to hear thee call upon thy Father 
which is in heaven. Be comforted, thou art in the hands 
of those who will be mindful of thee. Return thy thanks 
in one short prayer for thy return to reason, and then 
sink again into repose, for thou must need it much.” 

I opened my eyes wide, and perceived that a young 
person, in a quaker’s dress, was sitting by the bed, work- 
ing with her needle; an open prayer book was on a little 
table before her. I perceived also a cup, and parched 
with thirst, I merely said, “Give me to drink.” She 
arose, and put a teaspoon to my lips; but I raised my 
hand, took the cup from her, and emptied it. O how 
delightful was that draught! I sank down on my 
pillow, for even that slight exertion had overpowered me, 
and muttering, “ God, I thank thee !” I was immediately 
in a sound sleep, from which I did not awake for many 
hours. When I did, it was not daylight. A lamp was 
on the table, and an old man, in a quaker's dress, was 
snoring very comfortably in the arm-chair. I felt quite 
refreshed with my long sleep, and was now able to recall 
what had passed. I remembered the condemned cell, 
and the mattrass upon which I lay, but all after was in 
a state of confusion. Here and there a fact or supposi- 
tion was strong in my memory ; but the in 
tween were total blanks. I was, at all events, free; that 
I felt convinced of, and that I was in the hands of the 
sect who denominate themselves Quakers: but where 
was 1? and how did I come here? I remained think- 
ing on the past, and wondering, until the day broke, and 
with the daylight roused up my watchful attendant. He 
vewidh. allied his arms, and rising from the chair, 
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came to the side of my bed. I looked him in the face, 
“ Hast thou slept well, friend ?” said he. 
“T have slept as much as I wish, and would not dis- 


iech goes’ sented I, “ for I wanted nothing.” 
eradventure I did sleep,” replied the man ; “ watch- 
ing long agreeth not with the flesh, although the spirit 
is most willing. Requirest thou any thing ?” 

“ Yes,” replied I, “ 1 wish to know where I am ?” 

“ Veril <= art in the town of Reading, in Berk- 
shire, and in the house of Pheneas Cophagus.” 

“ Cophagus !” exclaimed I; “ Mr. Cophagus, the sur- 
geon and apothecary !” 

“ Pheneas Cophagus is his name; he hath been ad- 
mitted into our sect, and hath married a daughter of our 
persuasion. He hath attended thee in thy fever and thy 
frensy, without calling in the aid of the physician, there- 
fore do I believe that he must be the man of whom thou 

kest ; yet doth he not follow up the healing art for 

e lucre of gain.” 

“And the young person who was at my bedside, is 
she his wife ?” 

“ Nay, friend, she is half-sister to the wife of Pheneas 

us by second marriage, and a maiden, who was 
named Susannah Temple at the baptismal font; but I 
will goto Pheneas Copiagus and acquaint him of your 
waking, for such were his directions.” 

The man then quitted the room, leaving me quite 
astonished with the information he had imparted. 
;Cophagus turned quaker ! and attending me in the town 

of Reading. In a short time, Mr. Cophagus himself 
entered in his dressing-gown. “ Japhet!” said he, seiz- 
|ing my hand with eagerness, and then, as if recollecting, 
jhe checked himself, and commenced in a slow tone, 
“ Japhet Newland—truly glad am I—hum—verily do I 
rejoice—you, Ephraim—get out of the room—and—so 





“ Yea, I will depart, since it is thy bidding,” replied 
the man, quitting the room. 

Mr. Cophagus then greeted me in his usual way; told 
me that he had found me insensible at the door of a 
house a little way off, and had immediately recognised 
me. He had brought me to his own home, but without 
much hope of my recovery. He then begged to know 
by what strange chance I had been found in such a 
desolate condition. I replied, “ that although I was able 
to listen, I did not feel myself equal to the exertion of 
telling so long a story, and that I should infinitely pre- 
fer that he should narrate to me what had passed since 
we had parted at Dublin, and how it was that I now 
found that he had joined the sect of quakers.” 


“ Peradventure—long word that—um-—queer people— 
very good—and so on,” commenced M'. Cophagus ; but 
as the reader will not understand his phraseology quite 
so well as I did, I shall give Mr. Cophagus’s history in 
my own version. 

Mr. Cophagus had returned to the small town at which 
he resided, and on his arrival he had been called upon 
by a tleman who was of the society of Friends, re- 
questing that he would prescribe for a niece of his, who 
was on a visit at his house, and had been taken danger- 
ously ill. Cophagus, with his usual kindness of heart, 
immediately consented, and found that Mr. Temple's 
report was true. For six wecks he attended the young 

uakeress, and recovered her from an imminent and pain- 
disease, in which she showed such fortitude and resig- 
nation, and such unconquerable good temper, that when 
Mr. on reg returned to his bachelor’s establishment, 
he id not help reflecting upon what an invaluable 
wife she would make, and how much more cheerful his 
house would be with such a domestic partner. In short, 
Mr. Cophagus fell in love, and like all elderly gentlemen 
who have so long bottled up their affections, he became 
most desperately enamoured ; and if he loved Miss Judith 
Temple when he witnessed her patience and resignation 
under suffering, how much more did he love her when 
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he found that she was playful, merry, and cheerful, with- 
out bei isterous, when restored to her health. Mr. 
Copha attentions could not be misunderstood. He 
told her u 


that he had thought seriously of wedding 
rs—marriage—family—and so on; 


i] 


~ to the youngylady he had put his cane up to his nose 
an 


rescribed, “, 
. To 
the lady, who was not in her teens, or by the 
hexhad always respected him as a worthy mon, 
Christian ; but to marry one who was of 
her persuasion, was mt to be thought of. Her 
would not consent to it.” Mr. ryt las was the 
dismissed, with a full assurance that the only objection 
which offered was, that he was not of their society. 

Mr. Cophagus walked home discomforted. He sat 
down on his easy chair, and it excessively uneasy 
—he sat down to his solitary meal, and found that his 
own company was unbearable—he went to bed, but 
found that it was impossible to go to sleep. The next 
morning, therefore, Mr. Cophagus returned Mr, Tem- 
ple, and stated his wish to-be’ made acquainted with th 
difference between the ‘tenets of the quaker persuasi 
and that of the established church. 
him an outline, which appeared to Mr. Cophagus to be 
very satisfactory, and then referred him to his niece for 
fuller particulars. Whena man enters into an argument 
with a full desire to be convinced, and with his future 
happiness perhaps depending wpon that conviction; and 
when, further, those arguments are brought forward by 
one of the prettiest voices, and backedsby the sweetest of 


dose of matrimony—to be taken im- 









smiles, it is not to be wondered at his soombecoming a 
prosclyte. Thus it was with Mn who, in a 
weck, discovered that the peace, humility, good will, 
upon which the quaker tenets are foun ere much 
more congenial to the true spirit of the revela- 


tion than the Athanasian creed, to be sung or said in our 
established churches; and with this conviction, Mr, 
Cophagus requested admission into the eps gr 
shortly after his admission, it was thought advisable by 
the Friends that his faith should be confirmed and 
strengthened by his espousal to Miss Judith Tempie, 
with whom, at her request—and he could refuse her ne 
thing—he had repaired to the town of Reading, in which 
her relations all resided ; and Pheneas Cophagus, of the 
society of Friends, declared himself to be as happy as a 
man could be. “Good people, Japhet—um—honest 
people, Japhet—don’t fight—little stiff—spirit moves— 
and so os,” said Mr. Cophagus, as he concluded his nar- 
rative, and then shaking me by the hand, retired to shave 
and dress. 


In half an hour afterwards Ephraim came in with a 
draught, which I was desired to take by Mr. rm gee 
and then to try and sleep. This was good advice, and 
followed it. I awoke after a long, reffeshing sleep, and 
found Mr. and Mrs. Cophagus sitting in the room, she at 
work and he occupied with a book. When I opened m 
eyes, and perceived a female, I looked to ascertain if it 
was the young person whom Ephraim had stated to be 
Susannah Temple; not that I recollected her features 
exactly, but I did the contour of her person. Mrs. Co- 
phagus was taller, and I had a fair serutiny of her person 
before they perceived that I was awake. Her face was 
very pleasing, features small and regular. She appeared 
to be about thirty years of age, and was studiously neat 
and clean in her person. Her quaker’s dress was not 
without some little departure from the strict fashion and 
form, sufficient to assist, without deviating from, its sim- 
plicity. If I might use the term, it was a little coquettish, 
and evinced that the wearer, had she not belonged to that 
sect, would have shown great taste in the adornment of 
her person. Mr. Cophagus, although he did not think so 
himself, as I afterwards found out, was certainly muck 
improved by his change of costume. His spindle-shanks, 





which, as I have before observed, were peculiarly at 


r. Cophagus there was no objection . 


r. Temple gave . 
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variance with his little orbicular, orange-shaped stomach, 
were now concealed in loose trousers, which took off 
fram the protuberance of the latter, and added dignity to 
the former, blending the two together, so that his round- 
ness became fine by degrees, and beautifully less as it 
descended. Although, the quaker dress added very 
much to the substantiality of bis appearance, and was a 
manifest improvement, especially when he wore his 
broad brimmed hat. Having satisfied my curiosity, I 
moved the curtains so as to attract their attention, and 
Cophagus came to my bedside, and felt my pulse. “ Good 
—very good—all right—little broth—throw in bark—on 
his legs—well as ever—and so on.” 

“I am indeed much better this afternoon,” replied I: 
“indeed, so well, that I feel as if I could get up.” 

* Pooh !—tumble down—never do--lie a bed—get 
strong—wife—Mrs. Cophagus—Japhet—old friend.” 

Mrs. Cophagus had risen from her chair, and come to- 
wards the bed, when her husband introduced her in his 
own fashion. “Iam afraid that I have been a great 
trouble, madam,” said I. 

“ Japhet Newland, we have done but our duty, even if 
thou wert not, as it appears that thou art, a friend of my 
husband. Consider, me, therefore, as thy sister, and I 
will regard thee as a brother; and if thou wouldst wish 
it, thou shalt sojourn with us, for so hath my husband 
communicated his wishes unto me.” 

I thanked her for her kind expressions, and took the 
fair hand which was offered in such amity. Cophagus 
then asked ine if I was well enough to inform him of 
what had passed since our last meeting, and telling me 
that his wife knew my whole history, and that I might 
speak before her, he took his seat by the side of the bed, 
his wife also drew her chair nearer, and 1 commenced 
the narrative of what had passed since we parted in Ire- 
Jand. When I had finished, Mr. Cophagus commenced 
as usual, “Um—very odd—lose money—bad—grow 
honest—good—run away from friends—bad—not hung 

ood—brain fever—bad—come here—good—stay with 
us—quite comfortable—and so on.” 

“Thou hast suffered much, friend Japhet,” said Mrs. 
Cophagus, wiping her eyes; “and I would almost ven- 
ture to say, thou hast been chastised too severely, were it 
not that those whom He loveth, He chastiseth. Still thou 
art saved, and now out of danger; peradventure thou wilt 
now quit a vain world, and be content to live with us; 
nay, as thou hast the example of thy former master, it 
may perhaps please the Lord to advise thee to become 
one of us, and to join us asa friend. My husband was 
persuaded to the right path by me,” continued she, look- 
ing fondly at him; “ who knoweth but some of our maid- 
ens may also persuade thee to eschew a vain, unright- 
eous world, and follow thy Redeemer in humility ?’” 

“ Very true—um—very true,” observed Cophagus, put- 
ting more quakerism than usual in his style, and draw- 
ing out his ums to treble their usual length; “ Happy 
life—Japhet—um—all at peace—quict amusements— 
think about it—um—no hurry—never swear—by and 
by, heh !—spirit may move—um—not now—talk about 
it—get well—set up shop—and so on.” 

I was tired with talking so much, and having taken 
some nourishment, again fell asleep. When I awoke in 
the evening, friend Cophagus and his wife were not in 
the room ; but Susannah Temple, whom I had first seen, 
and of whom I had made enquiry of Ephraim, who was 
Cophagus’s servant. She was sitting close to the light 
and reading, and long did I continue to gaze upon her, 
fearful of interrupting her. She was the most beautiful 
specimen of clear and transparent white that I ever had 
beheld ; her complexion was unrivaled—her eyes were 
large, but I could not ascertain their colour, as they 
were cast down upon her book, and hid by her long 
fringed eyelashes—her eyebrows arched and regular, as 
if drawn by a pair of compasses, and their soft hair in 
beantifil contrast with her snowy forehead—her hair 
was auburn, but mostly concealed within her cap—her 
nose was very straight, but not very large, and her 
mouth was perfection. She appeared to be between 
seventeen and eighteen years old, and as far as I could 
ascertain, her figure was symmetrically perfect. Dress- 
ed as she was in the modest, simple garb worn by the 
females of the society of Friends, she gave an idea of| 
neatness, cleanliness, and propricty, upon which I could 
have gazed for ever. She was, indeed, most beautiful. 1 
folt her beauty, her purity, and I could have worshiped 
her as an angel. While I still had iy eyes fixed upon 
her exquisite features, she closed her book, and rising 
from her chair, came to the side of the bed. That she 
might not be startled at the idea of my having been 
watching her, I closed my eyes, and pretended to slum- 
ber. She resumed her seat, and then I changed my po- 
sition and spoke, “ Is any one there ?”’ 

“Yes, friend Newland, what is it that thou requirest ?” 





said she, advancing. ‘Wouldst thou see Cophagus or 
Ephraim? 1 will summon them.” 

“O no,” replied I; “ why should I disturb them from 
their amusements or employments? I have slept a long 
while, and I would like to read a little, 1 think, if my 
eyes are not too weak.” 

“Thou must not read, but I may read unto thee,” re- 
plied Susannah. “ Tell me, what is it that thou wouldst 
have me read? I have no vain books; but surely, thou 
thinkest not of them, after thy escape from death.” 

“I care not what is read, provided that you read to 
me,” replied I. 

“Nay, but thou shouldst care; and be not wroth if 1 
say to thee, that there is but one book to which thou 
shouldst now listen. Thou hast just been saved from 
deadly peril—thou hast been rescued from the jaws of 
death. Art thou not thankful? And to whom is grati- 
titude most due, but to thy Heavenly Father, who hath 
been pleased to spd?@thee ?” 

“ You are right,” replied I; “then I pray you to read 
to me from the Bible.” 

Susannah made no reply, but resumed her seat, and 
selecting those chapters most appropriate to my situa- 
tion, read them in a beautiful and impressive tone. 

If the reader will recall my narrative to his recollec- 
tion, he must observe, that religion had had but hitherto 
little of my thoughts. I had lived the life of most who 
live in this world, perhaps not quite so correct in morals 
as many people, for my code of morality was suited to 
circumstances; as to religion, I had none. I had lived 
in the world, and for the world. I had certainly been 
well instructed in the tenets of our faith when I was at 
the Asylum, but there, as in most other schools, it is 
made irksome, as a task, and is looked upon with almost 
a feeling of aversion. No proper religious feelings are, 
or can be, inculeated to a large number of scholars; it is 
the parent alone who can instil, by precept and example, 
that true sense of religion, which may serve as a guide 
through life. I had not read the Bible from the time that 
I quitted the Foundling Hospital. It was new to me, 
and when I now heard read, by that beautifal creature, 
passages equally beautiful, and so applicable to my situa- 
tion, weakened with disease, and humbled in adversity, 
I was moved even unto tears. 

Susannah closed the book and came to the bedside. I) 
thanked her; she perceived my emotion, and when I! 
held out my hand she did not refuse hers. I kissed it, 
and it was immediately withdrawn, and she left the 
room. Shortly afterwards Ephraim made his appearance. 
Cophagus and his wife also came that evening, but I saw 
no more of Susannah Temple until the following day, 
when I again requested her to read to me. I will not 
detain the reader with an account of my recovery. In 
three weeks I was able to leave the room; during that 
time, I had become very intimate with the whole family, 
and was treated as if I belonged4o it. During my ill- 
ness I had certainly shown more sense of religion than 
I had ever done before, Ido not mean to say that I 
was really religious. I liked to hear the Bible read by 
Susannah, and | liked to talk with her upon religious 
subjects; but had Susannah been an ugly old woman, I 
very much doubt if I should have been so attentive. It 
was her extreme beauty—her modesty and fervour, 
which so became her, which enchanted me. I felt the 
beauty of religion, but it was through an earthly object ; 
it was beautiful in her. She looked an angel, and I 
listened to her precepts as delivered by one. Still, what- 
ever may be the cause by which a person’s attention can 
be directed to so important a subject, so generally ne- 
glected, whether by fear of death, or by love towards an 
earthly object, the advamtages are the same; and although 
very far from what I ought to have been, I certainly was, 
through my admiration of her, a better man. More- 
over, I was nota little in Jove. As soon asI was on the 
sofa, wrapped up in one of the dressing-gowns of Mr. 
Cophagus, he told me that the clothes in which I had 
been picked up were all in tatters, and asked whether I 
would iike to have others made according to the usual 
fashion, or like those with whom I should, he trusted, in 
future reside. I had already debated this matter in my 
mind. Return to the world I had resolved not to do; to 
follow up the object of my search appeared to me only 
to involve nfe in difficulties ; and what were the inten. 
tions of Cophagus with regard to ine, I knew not. I 
was hesitating, for I knew not what answer to give, when 
I perceived the pensive, deep blue eye of Susannah fixed 
upon me, watching attentively, if not eagerly, for my 
response. 

It decided the point. “If,” replied I, “ you do not 
think that I shall disgrace you, I should wish to wear 
the dress of the society of Friends, although not yet one 
of your body.” 

“ But soon to be, I trust,” replied Mrs. Cophagus. 


“ Alas!” replied I, “ I am an outcast ;” and looked at 
Susannah Temple. 

“ Not so, Japhet Newland,” replied she, mildly; “I 
am pleased that thou hast of thy own accord rejected 
vain attire. I trust that thou wilt not find that thou art 
without friends.” 

“ While Iam with you,” replied I, addressing myself 
to them all, “1 consider it my duty to conform to your 
manners in every way, but by and by, when I resume 
my search as 

“ And why shouldst thou resume a search which must 
prove unavailing, and but leads thee into error and mis- 
fortune? I am but young, Japhet Newland, and not 
perhaps so able to advise, yet doth it appear to me, that 
the search can only be availing when made by those who 
left thee. When they wish fur thee they will seck thee, 
but thy seeking them is vain and fruitless.” 

“But,” replied I,“ recollect that enquiries have already 
been made at the Foundling, and those who enquired 
have been sent away disappointed—they will enquire no 
more.” 

“ And is a parent’s love so trifling, that one disappoint- 
ment will drive him from the seeking of his child?. No, 
no, Japhet; if thou art yearned for, thou wilt be found, 
and fresh enquiries will be made; but thy search is un- 
availing, and already hast thou lost much time.” 

“True, Susannah, thy advice is good,” replied Mrs. 
Cophagus ; “in following a shadow, Japhet hath much 
neglected the substance; it is time that thou shouldst 
settle thyself, and earn thy livelihood.” 

“ And do thy duty in that path of life to which it bath 
pleased.God to call thee,” continued Susannah, who with 
Mrs. Cophagus walked out of the room. 

Cophagus then took up the conversation, and pointing 
out the uselessness of my roving about, and the propriety 
of my settling in life, proposed that I should take an 
apothecary’s shop, for which he would furnish the 
means, and that be could ensure me the custom of the 
whole society of Friends in Reading, which was very 
large, as there was not one of the sect in that line of 
business. “ Become one of us, Japhet—good business— 
marry by and by—happy life—little children—and so 
on.” I thought of Susannah, and was silent. Cophagus 
then said, I had better reflect upon his offer, and make 
up my determination. If that did not suit me, he would 
still give me all the assistance in his: power. 

I did reflect long before I could make up my 
mind. I was still worldlily inclined; still my fane 
would revel in the idea of finding out my father in hig 
life, und of once more appearing as a star of fashion, of 
returning with interest the contumely I had lately re- 
ceived, and re-assuming as a right that position in society 
which I had held under false colours. 

I could not bear the idea of sinking at once into a 
tradesman, and probably ending my days in obscurity. 
Pride was still my ruling passion. Such were my first 
impulses, and then I looked upon the other side of the 
picture. I was without the means necessary to support 
myself; I could not return to high life without I dis- 
covered my parents in the first place, and in the second, 
found them to be such as my warm imagination had de- 
picted. I had no chance of finding them. I had al- 
ready been long seeking in vain. I had been twice taken 
up to Bow-street—nearly lost my life in Ireland—had 
been sentenced to death—had been insane, and recovered 
by a miracle, and all in prosecuting this useless search. 
All this had much contributed to cure me of the mono- 
mania. I agreed with Susannah that the search must 
be made by the other parties, and not by me. I recalled 
the treatment I had received from the world, the con- 
tempt with which I had been treated, the heartlessness 
of high life, and the little chance of my ever again being 
admitted into society. 

I placed all this in juxtaposition with the kindness of 
those with whom I now resided; what they had done 
already for me, and what they now offered, which was 
to make me independent by my own exertions. I 
weighed all in my mind; was still undecided, for my 
pride still carried its weight; when I thought of the 
pure, beautiful Susannah Temple, and, my decision was 
made. I would not lose the substance by running after 
shadows. 

That evening, with many thanks, I accepted the kind 
offers of Mr. Cophagus, and yy my determination 
of entering into the society of Friends. 

“Thou hast chosen wisely,” said Mrs. Cophagus, ex- 





tending her hand to me; “and it is with pleasure that 
we shall receive thee.” 

“T welcome thee, Japhet Newland,” said Susannah, 
also offering her hand, “and I trust that thou wilt find 
more happiness among those with whom thou art about 
to sojourn, than in the world of vanity and deceit, in 
thou hast hitherto played thy part. No longer 
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seek an earthly father, who hath deserted thee, but a 
heavenly Father, who will not desert thee in thy afflic- 
tions.” 

“ You shall direct me into the right path, Susannah,” 
replied I. 

“T am too young to be a guide, Japhet,” replicd she, 
smiling ; “ but not too young, I hope, to be a friend.” 

The next day my clothes came home, and I put them 
on. I looked at myself in the glass, and was any thing 
but pleased; but as my head was shaved, it was of little 
consequence what I wore; so I consoled myself. Mr. 
Cophagus sent for a barber and ordered me a wig, which 
was to be ready in a few days; when it was ready I put 
it on, and altogether did not dislike my appearance. J 
flattered myself that if I was a quaker, at all events I 
was a very good looking and a very smart one; and 
when, a day or two afterwards, a reunion of friends took 
place at Mr. Cophagus’s house to introduce me to them, 
I perceived, with much satisfaction, that there was no 
young man who could compete with me. After this I 
was much more reconciled to my transformation. 

Mr. Cophagus was not idle. Ina few weeks he had 
rented a shop for me, and furnished it much better than 
his own in Smithfield; the upper part of the house was 
let off, as I was to reside with the family. When it was 
ready I went over it with him, and was satisfied; all I 
wished for was Timothy as an assistant, but that wish 
was unavailing, as I knew not where to find him. 

That evening I observed to Mr. Cophagus that I did 
not much like putting my name over the shop. ‘The 
fact was, that my pride forbade it; and I could not bear 
the idea, that Japhet Newland, at whose knock every 
aristocratic door had flown open, should appear in gold 
letters above a shop window. “There are many reasons 
against it,” observed I, “One is, that it is not my real 
name—I should like to take the name of Cophagus ; an- 
other is, that the name, being so well known, may attract 
those who formerly knew me, and I should not wish that 
they should come in and mock me; another is e 

“ Japhet Newland,” interrupted Susannah, with more 
severity than I ever had seen in her sweet countenance, 
“do not trouble thyself with giving thy reasons, seeing 
that thou hast given every reason but the right one— 
which is, that thy pride revolts at it.” 

“T was about to observe,” replied I, “that it was a 
name that sounded of mammon, and not fitting for one 
of our persuasion. But, Susannah, you have accused me 
of pride, and I will now raise no further objections. Ja- 
phet Newland it shall be, and let us speak no more upon 
the subject.” 

“If I have wronged thee, Japhet, much do I crave 
thy forgiveness,” replied Susannah. “ But it is’ God 
alone who knowcth the secrets of our hearts. I was 
presumptuous, and you must pardon me.” 

“ Susannah, it is I who ought to plead for pardon; you 
know me better than I know myself. It was pride, and 
nothing but pride—but you have cured me.” 

“Truly have I hopes of thee now, Japhet,” replied 
Susannah, smiling. “Those who confess their faults 
will soon amend them; yet I do think there is some rea- 
son in thy observation, for who knoweth, but, meeting 
with thy former associates, thou mayst not be tempted 
into falling away? Thou mayst spell thy name as thou 
listeth ; and, peradventure, it would be better to disguise 
it.” 

So agreed Mr. and Mrs. Cophagus, and I therefore 
had it written Gnow-land; and having engaged a person 
of the society, strongly recommended to me, as an as- 
sistant, I took possession of my shop, and was very soon 
busy in making up prescriptions, and dispensing my 
medicines in all quarters of the good town of Reading. 
And I was happy. I had employment during the day ; 
my profession was, at all events, liberal. I was dressed 
and lived as a gentleman, or rather, I should say, re- 
spectably. I was earning my own livelihood. I was a 
useful member of socicty; and when I retired home to 
meals, and late at night, I found, that if Cophagus and 
his wife had retired, Susannah Temple always waited 
Gp, and remained with me a few minutes. I had never 
been in love until I had fallen in with this perfect crea- 
ture; but my love for her was not the love of the world; 
I could not so depreciate her—I loved her as a superior 
being—I loved her with fear and trembling. I felt that 
she was too pure, too holy, too good, for a vain worldly 
creature like myself. I felt as if my destiny depended 
upon her and her fiat; that if she favoured me, my hap- 
piness in this world and in the next were secured; that 
if she rejected me, I was cast away for ever. Such was 
my feeling for Susannah Temple, who, perfect as she 
was, was still a woman, and perccived her power over 
me ; but, unlike the many of her sex, exerted that power 
only to lead to what was right. Insensibly, altnost, my 
pride was quelled, and I became humble and religiously 








inclined. Ever the peculiarities of the sect, their meet- 
ing at their places of worship, their drawling, and their 
quaint manner of talking, became no longer a subject 
of dislike. I found out causes and good reasons for every 
thing which before appeared strange—sermons in stones, 
and good in every thing. Months passed away—my 
business prospered—I had nearly repaid the money ad- 
vanced by Mr. Cophagus. I was in heart and soul a 
quaker, and I entcred into the fraternity with a feeling 
that I could act up to what I had promised. I was 
happy, quite happy, and yet I had never reccived from 
Susannah Temple any further than the proofs of sincere 
friendship. But T had much of her society, and was 
now very, very intimate. 1 found out what warm, what 
devoted feelings were concealed under her modest, quiet 
exterior—how well her mind was stored, and how righ, 
was that mind. Often, when I talked over past events, 
did I listen to her remarks, all tending to one point— 
morality and virtue; often did I receive from her at first 
a severe, but latterly a kind rebuke, when my discourse 
was light and frivolous; but when I talked of merry 
subjects which were innocent, what could be more joy- 
ous or more exhilarating than her laugh—what more 
intoxicating than her sweet smile, when she approved of 
my sentiments ? and when animated by the subject, what 
could be more musical or more impassioned than her 
bursts of eloquence, which were invariably followed by 
a deep blush, when slie recollected how she had been 
carried away by the excitement? 

There was one point upon which I congratulated my- 
self, which was, that she had received two or three un- 
exceptionable offers of marriage during the six months 
that I had been in her company, and had refused them. 
At the end of that period, thanks to the assistance I re- 
ceived from the Friends, I had paid Mr. Cophagus all 
the money which he had advanced, and found myself in 
possession of a flourishing business, and independent. I 
then requested that I might be allowed to pay an annual 
stipend for my board and lodging, commencing from the 
time I first came to his house. Mr, Cophagus said I 
was right—the terms were easily arranged, and I was 
independent. Still my advances with Susannah were 
slow, but if slow, they were sure. One day I observed 
to her, how happy Mr. Cophagus appeared to be as a 
married man; her reply was, “ He is, Japhet; he has 
worked hard for his independence, and he now is reap- 
ing the fruits of his industry.” That is as much as to 
say that I must do the same, thought I, and that I have 
no business to propose for a wife, until I am certain that 
I am able to provide for her. I have as yet laid up 
nothing, and an income is not a capital. I felt that, 
whether a party interested or not, she was right, and I 
redoubled my diligence. 


(To be continued.) 


—>— 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 


Paulding’s Works.—Vlarper’s edition of 
Paulding’s works has reached the sixth vo- 
lume ; V. and VI. just received, contain “ Let- 
ters from the South,’ a work which we have 
always regarded as exhibiting more originality 
and good badinage than any of the works of 
this popular author- The style and matter of 
these works assures a ready sale. 

Robert Ramble’s Port Folio.—We have exa- 
mined with care Robert Ramble’s Port Folio 
for Youth, published last week by J. Crissy, 
of this city, and surely a more acceptable pro- 
duction of its class has rarely been issued. We 
are much mistaken if it prove not the most 
saleable youth's book of this publishing sea- 
son, and we commend it to parents who are 
seeking to enliven the winter fireside. The 
wood-cuts are very superior, the paper and 
work excellent, while the contents will fasci- 
nate all the young who are so fortunate as to 
possess it. Our own little folks have great 
difficulty to appropriate the book, as each puts 
in honest claims. 

Tales of a Physician.—Some time since we 
did our best to like the Tales of a Physician, 
by W. Hf. Harrison ; for variety just such a 
work was needed for our own pages, but we 
are compelled to pronounce them below medio- 





crity,—very poor imitations of the Diary of a 
Physician. 

Doctor Bird.—The return to our table of 
the Hawks of Hawk-Ilollow, by a friend who 
had borrowed it,.and who indites a highly com- 
mendatory note respecting it, reminds us that 
the author is now engaged in a new and we 
might also say novel undertaking; Dr. Bird is 
on a second visit to the Mammoth Cave in 
Kentucky, to explore which to its limit, and 
to describe its wonders, both by pen and pen- 
cil, has for some time been a favourite scheme; 
he is accompanied by an artist of eminence, 
and they design to pass a considerable length 
of time in the cave, taking in provisions, as 
well as suitable fuel, by the light of which the 
great rooms and various curiosities will be 
vividly transferred to canvass, and from thence 
to a book which is to be published in Europe 
and America in a high style of art. The at- 
mosphere of the cave, purified by saltpetre, 
admits of a long residence within its dark and 
secluded walls; we have explored it to the 
distance of seven or eight miles, with feelings 
which are not to be described; Dr. Bird has 
penetrated a greater distance, and on the pre- 
sent occasion expects to give a full account of 
its wonders in a work which we.have more 
than ordinary curiosity to see. 

This cave is annually the scene of a camp 
meeting, when the walls are brilliantly illumi- 
nated for the distance of at least a mile ; phy- 
sicians are of opinion that it would form an ad- 
mirable winter retreat for consumptive patients; 
the purity of the atmosphere and its uniform 
temperature, it is thought would prove emi- 
nently beneficial. The people of the west 
form parties of great extent to meet at certain 
seasons at this spot, and enjoy the delights of 
social intercourse ; such a coterie is formed, 
we understand, for the present month. The 
cave, in its solemn grandeur and loneliness, in 
its darker and lighter aspects, when made the 
temple of worship, as well as when resounding 
with the joyous hilarity of youth and beauty, 
or when trodden by the solitary traveller and 
his guide, each furnished with an iron lamp, 
will form the subjects of one of the greatest 
novelties in the book way which could be sug- 
gested, and which, though some time must 
elapse before its appearance, we hope to an- 
nounce ere very long. The illustrations, we 
presume, will be mezzotints. 

Rosamund Gray.—Among our new books 
is ** Rosamund Gray,” by the late Charles 
Lamb ; it is a brief novel of most bewitching 
simplicity, republished from the original copy. 
For its merits we shall next week, if that be 
possible, refer our readers to the tale itself. 
All the journals received with it are filled with 
eulogiums upon it; the Monthly Review says, 
“We admire it, as indeed every thing which 
fell from the pen of its charming author, for 
the refined gold which abounds in it. We 
could take up any separate page of the tale, 
and peruse it with delight every day in the 
week, which is what can seldom be said of any 
small portion of the most engrossing tales.”’ 

Messrs. Key & Biddle will publish imme- 
diately, Principles of Pathology and Practice 
of Physic, by John Mackintosh, M. D., Lec- 
turer,on the Practice of Physic in Edinburgh, 
&c., with notes and additions by Samuel 
George Morton, M. D., physician to the Phila. 
delphia Almshouse Hospital, Lecturer on Pa- 
thological Anatomy, author of Illustrations of 
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She Fournal of Belles Lettres. 








Pulmonary Consumption, &c., 2 vols. 8vo 
From the last London edition. 

This work is beyond all comparison the best 
extant on the subjects of which it treats ; and 
in order to adapt it particularly to the practice 
of medicine in the United States, the editor 
has added several new chapters, besides a great 
deal of interspersed matter; among the former 
may be mentioned, an exposition of the patho- 
logical doctrines of fever, as taught by Brous- 
sais, Chomel, Louis, &c.; on vaccination, which 
is altogether omitted in the original ; on malig- 
nant cholera, as it has appeared in the United 
States ; an appendix, of 100 prescriptions, 
adapted to the practice of this country; and a 
copious index. 

The minor additions embrace practical re- 
marks on the pathology, symptoms, and treat- 
ment of various diseases. 

Double Number.—As our Supplement to 
each volume gives us fifty-four numbers ina 
year, we publish two to-day, in order as early 
as possible to place the whole of Lamurtine’s 
Pilgrimage before its numerous admirers. The 
reader’s attention is solicited to the account of 
the ruins of Balbec, &c.; this work will be 
concluded next week, when we have some ex- 
cellent matters forthcoming. 

Japhet.—The new chapter of Japhet will be 
liked better than some of its predecessors. It 
is a bold adventure in the author to turn Japhét 
into a Quaker! we shall see how he conducts 
himself in plain clothes. ‘I'he Port Folio of 
Saturday will contain the chapter of the Diary 
of a Blasé, from the September Metropolitan ; 
also a copious extract from the Crayon Miscel- 
lany, No. III. All the foreign periodicals for 
September having been received, the several 
works under our charge will speedily be en- 
riched with their most valuable or entertaining 
contents. 

The necessity of putting this journal to press 
several days before it is published leads some- 
times to mistakes ; for instance—before our 
last had been ushered to the public, the comet 
had changed its place! and Carey’s essay on 
wages was positively published | two circum- 
stances which the public must have especially 
noted. 

Professor Rogers.—The reports on the geo- 
logy of North America, made by Professor 
Rogers, of the University of Pennsylvania, 
were thus noticed by an eminent member of 
the British Association, at its late meeting :— 


“The object proposed by Professor Rogers was to 
convey a clear summary of what had been ascertained 
concerning the geology of America, whether the know- 
ledge acquired had been communicated to the public or 
not. This is not very different from the object contem. 
plated by other reporters; but in the execution of the 
report, it is found that a marked peculiarity arises: for 
the fur — portion of the report contains the result 
of Mr. Rogers’ own reasonings on data, many of which 
appear for the first timo in his essay. It has, there- 
fore, more the character of a memoir than of an ordi- 
nary report. Were any ono to adopt this plan in treat- 
ing of the state of European geology, he migit be 
blamed, because the value of such a report would con- 
sist in the discussion of a vast mass of published data, 
and in the comparison of theoretical notions proposed 
by persons of high reputation. But in treating of Ame. 
rica, this was not the case; because, first, little authen-. 
tic was known in Europe on the subject; second, there 
are few American authors of high repute in geology. 
This character of originality is certainly well supported 
by the author's own researches; and it is not surpris- 
ing if his work contains some errors, still less remark. 
able that it should have excited some opposition. at 
home. But the writer of the report has really taken 
much pains, has exhibited much patience, and has 





brought to his task a competent knowledge of European 
geology. It has certainly cleared our notions of the 
general features of American geology, and particularly 
augmented our positive knowledge of the more recent 
deposits, as regards organic remains, mineral charac- 
ters, and geographical features. It is to be continued. 


Female Boatmen.—What would be said of 
‘a sculler’s match between two unmargied la- 
dies,” if it had been seen here and reported by 
an English tourist. ‘he following was cut 
from the last London Court Journal :— 

“Colonel Harvey gave an elegant entertainment last 
week, at his beautiful seat, Thorpe Old Hall, Norfolk, 
on the completion of his 80th year. The guests includ. 
ed nearly all the nobility and gentry uf the county and 
the surrounding neighbourhvod, and the officers of the 
Enniskillen dragoons. At one o'clock, a sailing match 
took place, for a handsome silver cup, and afterwards a 
rowing match for a similar prize. Both afforded much 
interest, but the third excited great mirth from its un- 
usual description, being a seuller’s match between two 
unmarried ladies for a shawl. The match was well 
contested, and Colonel H. "presented the prize to the 
winner, as likewise a similar reward to the loser, which 
act of gallantry was greatly applauded. At six o'clock, 
the company retired to the lawn in front of the man- 
sion, where, under a marquee 70 feet in length, covers 
were laid for 200, and additional tables for the younger 
guests. ‘The repast consisted of every luxury. The 
evening sconcluded with a splendid ball, which was 
opened by the gallant colonel and Mrs. EB. Trafford, and 
the fair voteries of Terpsichore did not separate until a 
late hour in the morning.” 

The Crayon Miscellany, No. I1I.—This new 
and delightful addition to our stock of books 
contains “ Legends of the Conquest of Spain ;” 
it is a new proof with what admirable tact the 
author of the * Sketch Book”? not only chooses 
but treats his topics. The reader is here trans- 
ported back to a period long anterior to the 
‘* History of the Conquest of Grenada,” and in 
lieu of the ferocious Muley Aben Hassan, and 
Ferdinand and Isabella, and the other charac- 
ters who figure in that extraordinary history, 
we have the Legend of Don Roderick, the ruler 
of Spain; the traitor Julian, whose daughter 
was dishonoured by Roderick, vowed revenge 
and executed it most signally on his country, 
by introducing the Arabs of the East; the fol- 
lowere of Mahomed, having subjugated several 
of the most potent oriental kingdoms, had esta- 
blished their empire at Damascus, and had ex- 
tended their conquest to the shores of the 
Atlantic, so that all Almagreb or Western Afri- 
ca was under tne sway of the followers of the 
prophet, excepting a portion of ‘Tingitania, 
lying along the straits, being the province held 
by the Goths of Spain, and of which Count 
Julian was the governor. Leagued with these 
unbelievers, after signal victories the whole of 
Spain was overrun and conquered ; the actions 
and events of this period form the subject of 
the drama which our author has so ably, though 
so briefly worked up in his most agreeable 
manner. 

—<=— 


List of New Books published in Loudon to the 
latest dates. 


A Treatise on Hydrocephalus or Water on the Brain, 
by Wm. Griffith, 12mo0. An Address to the Arch- 
bishops and Bishops on the Internal Discipline of the 
Church, by a Low Churehman, 8vo. Land of Visions, 
or Glimpses at the Past, Present, and Future. post 8vo. 
Indian Sketches, taken durin an expedition to the 
Pawneo and other tribes, by J. 'T. Irving, Jun, 2 vols, 

t 8vo. Jesse's Gleanings in Natural History, Vol. 

II. post 8vo. Instruct, Employ, don’t Hang them, or 
Ireland tranquillised without soldiers, by J. P. Kennedy, 
8vo, Toasts and Oddities, by H. Heath, 4to. 24 coloured 
plates. Heath’s Oddities, 4to. 24 coloured plates. Pa. 
racelsus, a Poem, by Robert Browning, 12mo. Sunday, 








a Poem in Three Cantos, by the author of the “ Mecha- 
nics’ Saturday Night,” 8vo. An Essay on Transub- 
stantiation, by a Country Divine, 1787, with Prelimi- 
nary Dissertation, by 'T. Stephen. A New Diction 

of Music, by T’. Wilson, Esq. 12mo. Tremordyn Clift, 
by Frances ‘Trollope, 3 vols, post 8vo. The Scotish 
Tourist’s Steam. Boat Pocket Guide, 32mo. Treatise 
on the Arts, Mautactures, Manners, and Institutions of 
the Greeks and Romans, in 2 vols. Vol. II., (forming 
Vol. LXX. of Dr. Lardner’s Gubinet Cyclopedia,) 12mo. 
Evolution, or the Power and Operation of Numbers, by 
Thomas Smith, 8vo. Memoirs of the Rev. G. T. Be- 
dell, D. D., of Philadelphia, by S. H. Tyng, 8vo. Life 
of Admiral Viscount Exmouth, by Edward Osler, Esq. 
8vo. Graphics, a Manual of Drawing and Writing, by 
R. Peale, 12m0. Some Account of the Writings and 
Opinions of Clement of Alexandria, by John, Bishop of 
Lincoln, 8vo. ‘I'he Military Pastor, a Series of Practi- 
cal Discourses addressed to Soldiers, by J. P. Lawson, 
M. A. 


—<——— 


Mew American Publications. 


Paulding’s Complete Works., Vols. V. and VI., con- 
taining Letters trom the South. New York: Harpers. 

Robert Ramble’s Port Folio for Youth, with engrav- 
ings. I2mo. J. Crissy. 

The Life of Anthony Wayne, and of Sir Henry Vane. 
Vol. LV. of Sparks’ American Biography. Boston. 

The Unveiled Heart. Boston: J. Allen & Co. 
Nights ut Mess, collected from Blackwood’s Maga 
zine. 1 vol. L2mo. Carey & Hart. 

Legends of a Log Cabin, by a Western Man. 
York: George Dearborn, 

Goorgii Washingtonii Americe Septentrionalis Civi- 
tatum Foderatarum Presidis primi Vita; Francisco 
Glass, A. M., Ohioensi, &c. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 

A Biographical Notice of Commodore Jesse D, Elliot, 
containing a review of the controversy between him and 
the late Commodore Perry, and a history of the figure. 
head of the United States frigate Constitution, by a 
Citizen of New York. Philadelphia: printed for the 
author, 


New 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A delicately written note requests us to copy from 
the London Court Journal, some silly remarks militate 
ing against marriage; the writer should remember a 
remark in Clarissa Harlowe, which reads thus :—Inveo- 
tives against marriage are a reflection, upon the laws 
and good order of society, and upon a man's own an- 
cestors, 

We cannot from sheer want of time, always pay our 
respects to every thing which the kindness of friends 
and correspondents deposits on our table in the shape of 
books and pamphlets. Such is the case now with an un- 
published volume from B. The author will please re. 
member the anecdote told by Selden, in his Table 
Talk :—a certain lord walking with a gentleman near 
a country village, saw a poor boy dragging a calf home 
with both his hands; “ You shall see,” says my lord, 
laughing, “ I will make the boy lose his calf,” supposing 
the boy would have pulled off his hat to him; but being 
disappointed, “ Sirrah!” says he, “ don’t you see me, 
and do you keep your hat on?” ‘ An’t please your 
lordship to hold my calf,” replied the boy, “ I'll put it off, 
but at present you see I have my hands full.” We are 
ever anxious to be civil to the worthy, but really our 
hands too, are sometimes quite “ full.” 
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REMITTANCES. 


Oct. 2,—Geo. Venables, Washington, D, C. 

Sept. 12,—Simon T’, Sanders, P. M. Columbus, Ark, Ty. 
—— 22,—L. Muson, P. M. Red River Iron Works. 
— &—J, B. Martin, New Madrid, Mo. 

—— 22,—Robert Gowan, Frederickton, N. B. 

Oct. 7,—C. R. Vickery, ‘Taunton, Ms. 

— 29,—John M‘'Lennan, Cambridge, 8. C. 

—  5,—Wu. Taylor, Hamilton’s Store, Va. 

—— 6,—Charles Hersey, P. M. Hawkesbury, U. C. 














